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power measure, in ^i^hich the teachers completed the statement "I use 
(blank) power" afnd the students completed, the statement "My teacher 
uses ttblank) power" with one of the. five defined, power bases. A- 
second measure asked the subjects to rate, the percentage of each of 
the five pwer bases they or their teachers used. The resulting' data 
andicatei? that both the* student!^ and the teachers , felt that coercive 
power was less liJrely to be used than power from other 'bases. The 
teachers and sftudents did not differ in their, perceptions of how 
likely either^coercive or legitimate power are to be employed; ' 
however, teacnfers sav. themselves as more Tikely to uge mojre reward, 
referent, and -expert ^dwer^ than did the students.. In relative terms, 
both teacherV,^ and stu^toits reported greater use hi expert, referent, 
and reward tiowgr than coercive power . Students saw coercive power as " 
accounting for a higher proportion of power use than did teachers, 
while teachers saw a significantly higher proportion of expert power 
than did the students, (HTH) ^ . 
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Abstract 

Thfe primary 'focus of this study was to determine the degree, to whidh 
teachers and students have shared perceptions of the use of power in the class^ 
room. The results indicated that even though statistically significant associ- 
ations between teacher and student perceptions were found, teacher. and student, 
perceptions of the Use of power are not isomorphic. The results also indi<:at^^ 
th^t both tochers and students view the overwhelming proportion of powej use 
to^ stem from reward, referent, and expert bases. 
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^ POWER IN THE CLASSROOM I: 

TEACHER AND STUDENT BERCEPTIONS, < ^ 

Education has been undergoing rapid change in the last several years. New 
modes of learning Jiave been espoused and new cotmnunlcation tecl)niques/strate*^ 
gies are being encouraged as alternative methods to the traditional classroom 
model. However, "the traditional view o^f education, a view that still pre- 
vails, \lBrft8'BNcihat learncirs must submit themselves to teachers'* (Menges, 1977, 
p. 5)i 2^S«^enges further" suggests, this view means that the teachers' autnor- 
ity'^is not to be questioned. The underlying assumption is. that without the 
communication of power by the- teachet over the student, the student cannot 
learn. - - ; n ^ ' ^ 

w Hurt, Scott, and McCroskey 049^/8) suggest that, in a classroom setting "a 
certain, degree of "teacher power /-klways present" (p. 125). They continue by 
suggesting that .the more power is /Employed by the teacher^ as a means of con- 
trol, the more likely "it, will be*' required as a means of control. In other 
words "the mo^e it is used, the mafe it will need to be used^' (p. 125). 

The -primary focus of this ^study is to determine the degree to which 
teachers and students have shareclf percept ions of the use of power in the class- 
jcooTfi^ If^there is a^hi^h degree of shared percept-ions this might illustrate 
thatt both teacher and student are^ aware of .power and its o6tcome« If there is 
, a low degree of shared perceptions* this might suggest that the comn^unication 
between the teacher and student *is.*inef fective. For example,; if the student . 
doesnVt like the type of- power employi^d by the teacher but can recognize it . 
when it is used he/she will be able to respond appropriately* However, if the 
student ;cannot recognize the tyyf of f|)Ower communicated by the teacher, he/she 
might respond, 'inappropriately. The key is to determine if students and* 
teachers* have Shared perceptions abo'ut the kinds of power employed in a class- 
room* If this is determined then both teachers and students can be taught what 
types of power produce- certain out^t||es (i.e., learning). a- 

^ Power and ' Communicat ion ^ 

The importance of effe^iveNrommunication in the Tclassrooro cannot be over- 
s'^ated, • Communication is central * to the teaching process., Some even .argue 
That communication is^ the teaching process. As Hurt, Scott and McCroskey ./ 
(1978) have stated* it, thdte is "^.difference between knowing and teaching, and 
that diffetence is^comnmnication irTthe classrooi^' (p. 3). , 

Power and communication are* closely inter rel^^te^d* Power that, is npt used,' 
.for all intents and purposes, is power that does^qpi exist. The use of power 
requires conmmnication. ^ In the* absence of communication, therefore, the 
Jteacher in the classroom is, pdwerles^. In"** the same vein, ^he way(s) the 
teacher^ communicates with her /His' students tp a major extent determines the 
ty4>e and extent of the power fie /she^' exerts ovdt those students. Similarly, the 
type of power exerted will have a, major impact on the quality of teacher- 
student communication. . > . ^ 

The Nature of /Power 

* * "Power" -is a terta commonlV employed in & widfe variety of academic disci- 
plines. Not surprisingly, the constituent definitions of the* term are far from 



consistent from one disci^Utle to another, or even within a given ^^""Pl^;^; 

not attempt to review all of the ways th," t,nu "pow"'' " 
vWied literatures . Rather^ we will examine only a few that are particularly 
pSf^nent to tlje present investigation. ^ ^ 

■ one of - the more. nar;ow views, of pC^er in the '^^f^f-" P^^^^'.^f,^? 
Z 1 I ^iQ7ft « i9Zt^- "Power refers to a teacher's ability to arrect 
irs;n:';a; th s uie'n;'' in-be^^^^ .the student's own control " ^h is 

iiew'Sggests an absence of intellectual as'sent to influence on th« P-t 06 th 
student While this may be the <;ase in many instances, in many others students, 
wi^tinaiv accept the power of the teacher to influence their behavior. While 
:f f?r^ ^his definition flawed, we hasten to add that our -P""'^/,^^/^^^ ^ 
hundreds of in-service teachers in workshops and seminars indicates that the s 
"Uy definition" of most of these individuals is highly consistent with the 
Hurt, et. al., definition. . • - 

- Considerably .broadel^ views of power are expressed"^ by ^ ^J"^^er of other 

reward, legit iulate, referent^ and expert. -5^.' ^. 



The Bases of PowerP ^ ' _ . - ^ 

■ French and Raven's (1968) bases of power J°""^tth;^^^^^^^^ 
tions of individuals over whom the power might be exerted. ^Uhough French ana 
Raven (1968) were not Siting with the classroom as their intended focus, we 
will -examine these power" bases in this context be Jow. 

"ioercive Power.' A teacher's coercive ppwer is/ased on a student's expec- 
tatio^rfslrhlTifeviU be punisWd by the teacher i^^l^^^l^^ZtZ 
to the teacher's influenc6 attempt. The strength of the tMCh" s co 
p^wet is -contingent , upon the stajstrif's perception .of ^ "ie^ of nega- 

'''te..rd Powl -yX te.ch«'. reward pbwer i, b.,^ on a 
of :ihV^rirTo>ich the teacher is .in a position to provide Jbward to 

'•ii — ■ 
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involve providing something positive (positive ? „ coercive p9wer, 

thing -natf 'ne.at we xeinfo^^^^^^ ^,^^,,Sy of- 

reLivUg°*otU re„«/fiy o^h^ „u^i ft.nction of n^n-conpliance. , 

thing unpleasant or removing somethingr P^^^^fJ'^" removing something 

Reward power involves introducing something pleasant or remo g. 
unpleasant. if the student does comply. 

' ^ Legitimate Powe^. I-eS^i-e power often ^ ^ ' 
power. It 'stems from the assigned role of ^^^^ ^^^^ her h^s the 
Legitimate power is ba.ed on the f "^^^^ '^^ .^^ttn oTheXs Vsition ' 
right to make certain demands and requests ^^^f ^^^^ne ratters, 
as "teacher:" This type of ijower g^^^^/j-^ "r^ should be studied. ' 
.such as controlling classroom time f^J - ^ ^l^.^^not extend beyond the . ' 
regulating interaction and, '^ll^:^,^^^.^^^^^^^^ Xn some cases however, 
school environment into the private iiye^ ^ _ . ^h^ coach whb sets up 
, thi, type of P»"*'„'»,,%,^':^^S-,. *7f?lpT^^^^^ the'y 
a™ aXgitrie' dlati^ 1^^^^^ person because of . her/hi. role a.' ■ 
"Lh! Similar demands from the, art, teachW Ukely would be ignored. 

, . Referent Po«I. ' Th. foundation of referent l.'^^";; rel'atlonsSi'p 

"oatiS^h^teacber . ',^r:/tbe1::ire°"oftLt:, power^ 

between two people. Specifically. " i,» rhp more oowerful person , 

ful person (the st^fdent) to '^f^^^'ir^'^^f^^^^^^^^ 
■ (the teacher).- The stronger the student s attraction 
„5h the tWcber ,• the . stronger tt,e teacher • sjef erent power . _ . 

■ Expert Povei. ' Expert power stems Eiom' the 

> b e cLpetent a nd-toowledgeable W"'!" po»e" ™eas are St ' 

-in a classroom is presented from a base o£ '"P"' ^, exnectaHoo, thev 

..proven" in -an oJ-jecUve sens^., ^/^^^f JJ^^^^ s,e?^^^^^^^ a^- 

^d::i^rg="^"eTbVavi^^^^^^ - 



influence. 
The Communication of Power 

T 



' i„ I'Ki.'ifQo nf Dower requires, communication, 

by the student without being directly stated. . , 



. In other instances; direct powe'r appeals are stated. Coercive power, for 
example may be nvoked when a teacher says "If you.don't turn- your work in on 
S I*wiU give you an 'F' fai> the assignment". Similarly, reward power may . 
Sri;.volc:d i^'en a 'teacher says "If you do this extra P^^^-' J^/^^^^^^,^,^ .{^ 
five^ius points";. An appeal to referent power may take the form, of the 
.teache7saj.£ng 'Xill someone hglp me set up this film prt^jector? 

'whelfier. power S'ppeals are dipeCtly^tated or imp.lie4. for teacher PfJ" to 
influ^ce behavior the. student ^st associate . the requested behavior with the 
I^o^e^of the teacher. All teacher pov^er is based on sl^udent P-'^ceptions If 
in student does not perceive theHeacher to have a certain ^JP^ °^ P^"' 
teacher's appeal to that power, whether 'direct or implied is . not likely to 
r "uU i. Snuence. Similarly, even if the «H«•"^^P""^\y/,",l ^//^^^^^^ 
have the power, if the influence attempt is not associated with the power, the 
attempt is likely to be unsuccessful. - ^ 

Purpose of Study , ^ ^ ' 

The' present paper, reports the first .of '• a -^eries of studies ^"^"'^if ^^^S- 
the role, of teacher power 'in stude\it learning. The ultimate purpose of this 
research program^is to determine how teacher pow^r impacts, student learning and 

C teachrf r4 -dify thei^ "-""^^^ '""'ti^tinThxs res'^a^ch Ts ' 
enhance learning in the classroom. The ^pXicit assumptiin xn this researcti is 
t^t a teache-r cannot avoid using power in the classroojn, . that, use of power s ^ 
In inWent part of-the teaching pro£eTs. \o^ever, it is also assumed that use 
of some bases 6f power ,wlll result in more positive learning than use of other 
.bases A primary go*l of this .series of ^ studies is to test and refine th.is, 
latter assumption. . ^ 

' • _This. first stGly was designed to accomplish t^^o objectiyes: 1) 'o deter- 
mine an acceptable Ithod of measuring use of power ^irt; the classroom, and to 
determine the des^elto' which teaches and students have. ^shared perceptions of 
the use of power in ^e classroom. * - ' 

w . , ^ * , . * 

. '\ Method-, 



Measurement of Power - ' ' ^a* - . 

As we hoted previous'ly. the constit^uent definitions of power in the Uter- 
ature arrhrgVit ^diverse /Similar diversity is characteristic of operationa 
. fefinfti'^ns^' consequently, the selectidp j>f measurina; instruments was crucial 
to the furtheVance of this research^. .0 - . ^ ' ' . 

. Sirfce -we chosV the* conc-'eptballzation of, power ' advanced by French and RJven 
(1968) as- the foundation for .our. work in this area, ^-t- was considered vital 
that a measure iWrphic with-thi's Conceptualization ^^Ifir 
inal authors provide no suggestion^ for measurement of power ^f««* <>" ^^^J'^ 
- conceptualization. However, Student (1968) introduced •^P^.P'^^^ff/Pf 
Jn X work based on the French and Raven (1968) conceptualization. Stydent 
^yS) Tovided subjects with a '^description of each type .,f P°wer .and asked 
thpm to' estimate (on a five;-point,s Likert-.type scale)" the extent to which they 



valid£ty of this approach was Suggested by the strong results .he obtained • 
relating to both employee satisfaction and productivity. 

. More recently a modification 'of^'the. Student (1.968) approach was introduced, 
by Richmond. McCrosRey. Davis, and Koontz U980). Their research f"'^"^^^ 
on organizational communication and employed a variety of employee samples, one 
of which was public school teachers. Because of the .difficulty in estimating 
the reliablity of the single-item type measure used by Student ( 1968) . 
Richmond, et. al. (1980) employed' five seven-point, bipolar sc^ 
type of power. They provided subjects with a description of each ff^pe of power 
and asked the subjects to respond to the foUowingr statement for each type of 
power on the five scales; "My, supervisor employs 

appropriate name for each power base was inserted in the blank. The bipolar.- 
scales- they employed were: agree-disagree. f^ls^-*^'^"^ ^""'^"f 
wrotfg-right. and yes-nol The -SMbstantial associations they found between the 
bases of power and employee satisfaction _tod management cotanunicat ion style 
(MCS) are suggestive of valiility for this measure. 



For the present reSe^r-ch jwe employed the Richmond, et. al.; (1980) instru- 
ment as our primary measure, of power in thc^';l^«"°°»- shall refer to this 
measure as the perceived power 'measure -(PI^) . We made only minor modif ica- 
tions, ,When our subjects we're teachers ve modified the response statement to 
read:' "I use ' power." When our subjects were students the 

statement .read: "My teacher uses .J JT"'l "^hl L tCe 

later, the reliabilities we obtained .were very high and comparable ta those 

reported by Richmond, et^. al. (1980). - ^ *^ . o ^ 

. ^" • * , — - . , ... 

While this instrument is highly reliable and has. in ^lightly -different 
forms, a fairly good case for validity, it measures use of ^pover, in an absolute 
rathe; than a relative form. It is possible for i power ^^^^^^J^/ 
extremely highly (pr any other level) on all of the power bases simultaneously. 
S^nce we^elievid that the relative .use" of the five power bases in compariso^ 
to each othdr may be as important as the degree of bach's use we employed a 
second mea.sure of.power to. supplement the information provided by the first. 

We shall refer to' the second .measure as the relative power 'measure OpH). 
This measure also explains the five ^K>wer bases. It then '^^^""^^ ^^^^^f ^"'f. 
to estimate the pe^entage of total power usage that «tems from each >ase wit^ 
the requirement thV the total " equals ^MOO percent, . To . illustrate, the 
instrument for teachers takes the following formJ 

•Presuming that 100 percent represents ^air of the- power that you use v 
. -with. your students, pleaseestimate- the percentage »*ich you use in | 
■ • each of the five categoraTbelow. For exa«,ple. if you >use a lot of 
coercive power but littl^lse, you might respond as follows. 80 
coercive. 5 reward, 5 legitimate. 5 referent. Inexpert Be sure the 
total pe^<^ntage for the five categories ^ddS' up to 100. 



coercive 
reward » 
legitimatfc 
' ' referent 

1" I. ®^P®^^ 
100 Total 



••. These tw6 measures, th^. were' our operational definitions of i«we^^^^^ the 
classroom. ' The PPM measures power use in a more absolute form, «hile the RPM 
was designed to tteasure power use in a relative form. • . • 

Samples ' " • » 

^Datiio, this study «re ir,«, f«. ^"^^^J^^l^ .I'^^'l^^^,^ ^r:!;^, 

data ,and were excluded from the' data analyse^ .. . 

To insure ^s much generalizability'as possible, tejchera.told students w^^^ 

-H^he legible postmark, tad ret.irn eddreeses of the «teri.U returned, no .ys 
' jLematic bias was vsuspected. ' w ^ 

■ * . ' s / ' 

Procedure . - * 

' ' Because of the sensitive nature of the data ^^i^J°^^«^'^^33^1eled 
obvious potential -for providing- «oci*ll^-ie*«;aia^^^ 
■^that anpnymity of- responses must be ^^^^^TV ^^^^^^^^^^ 

. personal, information wa. request^ from ;^^f;;,f/J^^fp:^3er ^thHhose of 
. - However; it vas necessary to be/abl« to l^^^ ^^'^^2^Lr a five-digit number at 
m their teacher-. Thus. ea,h teacher was ask^d to. select a f^^^^ 
ratidom And record it on their «>response form. They were as. 
■ Vach of their studejits -plactf the same , number on thexr €pr^ . ^, . 



^ho had not. 



Data Analyses , • 

Al-1 data analyses were f performed with the assistance of the SAS statis- 
tical package. Data for individual subjects were punched separately and 
t^aSe/ and 'student data paired by means of the MERGE; procedure available in 
this statistical: package. 

The data analysis' r^icluded several procedures. 'D Alpha jeli^bUity 
estimates were computed for the PPM responses for both teachers and students. 
2 Means f" PPM and RPM. responses for ^oth teachers and students were com- 
puted; 3) These means were tested (t-te«t for related samples) to Jete.rmine 

significance, of d^if ferences- between teacher a^^'.^'^fn Tpm a;d 4 data as 
correlational analyses were separately computed ^or the PPM and ^^M ^iata as 
tesL of overall association, between teacher and'ltudent ^«^JP°X«; J^^^'^^^ 
correlation analyses for each.POwer base yere performed on Jhe PPM and RPM dat* 
as tests of speci-fic ay^ociaHon between teacher and. student responses. 



' ' ' Results 



The reliability estimates for th\ five diaensiona of the "P^T'^^^ 
i« Table 1. As nbiei in that table, the reliabilities are very high.. While 
u6h high reliabilit? certainly is desirable it also --^-^-^IJ''^,^^ ^'^^ 
the expanded number of items is doubtful/ Additional ex^inatipn o^J^e data 
'indicated that the lowest cbrrelatioii pf any item with the total store .for a 
gii^rp^lr blse was-^ Thus, the use of a singU item to measure perceived, 
piwer for each base, as employed by Student (1968), «ould probably be suffi- 



cient. 
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The me^ns and standard deviations for the scores <>\.^°^h f 
•ilPM are reported in Table ^. Th^ difference between teacher and student _score8 
on each measure are also reported in .that table as are the obtained t s . for the 
testrf'fot the significance of these differences, 

* Both the students and the WherS indicated on the '^^at co.e«^^^ ' 

power is less likely to .be used than power from other bases. The teachers and 
Snt" did rit d5fer,iri their perceptions of how HVelj e^thet coercive or 
legitimate power are be employed,- Th^r perceptions did ^^^^^^.^'T^^'- ^ 
all- three of the other power bases. Teachers saw themselye^s as likely to use 
'mbre reward, referent\ and expert power than did -the students . 

In relative -terms, as indicated by the RPM scores, both . teacher* and^ 
study's, report^rea^^^ of expert, referent, ^d "««%P<'-\f^;^/°"";;!\ 
power.- Howevet.^8tudent8%aw coercive power as accounting. for » ^^^^er propor- 
Tion of. power use than did teachers, while teachers saw a significantly higher 
■ proportion for expert power than did students. , . . > 

• ^ The canonical analysis of the PPM ^ data indicated significant .correlations 
for the first three variates extracted. The- first vAriate (rc-;53, p. < 
- !oSl) las primarily a function of student and teacher Perceptions of the use of 
""coercive and legitimate power.- second variate (rc-.37, p .»< '"O^j^^" 

'«**^trSiiy a function of student and t«acljcr perceptions of ' the Use of expert 
poi«! Tht third variate (re-.33,,p < .01) was most associated with student 



and teacher perceptibns-vof rewarci and referent power. (See Table^ 3 for corre- 
lations, of all power variables with the variates). 

, The, canonical analysis of the RPM data indicated significant correlations 

iox only the\ first two variates extracted. The first variate (r^,=.50, p < 
%001) was primarilj^a functio'n,of stud^t and teacher reports of the proportion 
of use of coerciYfl||||d|pEeferent power. The' second Variate (r^,= .38, p* < .05) 
was most vassociated with reports concerning reward and expert power. (See 
Tablets foj: correlations of all power variables with the variates). 

The simple correlations between teacher and student reports on all of the 
dimensions of both PtM and RPM are reported ^in Table 2. * Ail of the correla- 
tions on the PPM are statistically significant, with the highest (r».46) being ^ 
the association for coercive power. On the RPM measure all of the correlations 
are also significant, with the exception fibr that relating to , legit imate power. 
As*' was the case with the RPM scores, the highest association was vfor xoetcive 
power (r=. 37). • , 

Discussion 

^ V 

• I • 

^ The .results o| this^ study suggest the measures employed are useful instru- 

ments for studying power in the classroom;. The reliability of the PPM instru- 
me.nt .is so high that even fewer items can probably "be employed successfully. 

* Although the reliability of the RPM measure could not be assessed because of 
* its single-response type format, the results ♦obtained on the PPM and the 
earlier results, obtained by Student (1968) suggest perceptions of people relat- 
ing jto power are, so strong they may be reliably measured with single-response 
scales. These results suggest, then, ^that our first goal — to develop inst^u-*; 
ments which can be used to measure, power in the x:lassroom— *has been achieveo^ 
satisfactorily. \ ' * ' 

.The second goal of this study was to determine the degree to which 
teachers and students have shared perceptions of tfie' liise bf power in the class-- 
room. The results indicate that, although there is substantiaL and statisti- 
cally- significant association between these percept ipns, they are far from, 
isomorphic. In nine of ten cases, the observed correlations were statistically 
significant, but the highest -association was only •46* . Thus, even at best, the 
J teachers "and students' share only a little pvef 2CLpfircent of variance. 

An examination of the mean differ^ences on the measures gives us^ more 
insight* into the differences in teacher and student perceptions* If we view 
" ^ coercive power negatively and reward,- referent, and expert power positively (as * 
is suggested in much of the e&ucation literature), it is clear that the 
teachers have a much more positive view, of their behavior th^n do tlie students. 
Interestingly, however, both ^teachers (70.3%) an^ students (67.^) see the 
overwhelming proportion of power use to stem from reward, referent, and expert 
bases." Thus, it would not be correct to conclude from this study that teachers 
.' sjee their behavior in' a positive' light while students see it in a negative 
light.' They both have,a generally positive view, but the teache* view i^ a bit 
more positive. * . ^ 
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The aggregate d^ta represented by mean scores and the correlational data 
from^the measiffes suggest what may seem^tp be conflicting conclusions • The 
me^n data suggest substantial similarity in teacher and student responses. 
Even where statistically significant differences exijst, they generally are 
sSmall. The largest on the PPM /accounts for 24 percent of the ' total score 
range, while the largest on the RPM accounts for only about five per'cent. 
While students collectively hav^ a somewhat *more negative view of their 
teacher's power usage than the teacher does, the generally modest 'correlations 
between teacher and student perceptions * inaicate that many students have ^ 
more positive view of their teacher's use .of pc^Wer thae does the* teacher her/ 
himself^ * - . . ♦ 

Since teachers . and students do not have, tl^e same perceptions Of power use, 
and the differential perceptions cannot be simply explained by self-serving 
int^erests, the question that needs to * be addressed is^ Whose perceptions ' are 
j-ight? • ' Or, to put it ahdther way, Whose perceptijsns should 'be ' researched? 
While we do nqt wish to - take an absolutist approach to riglit and wrong on this 
issue, ve do believe that the perceptions of. the students are^the laore critical 
perceptions, henca should be the main focus for future research. Students will 
respond in the classroom on tb^^basis of how they perceive that classroom to 
be, not on the basis* of how their, teacher , perceives it. Their percept ions . of 
their teacher *s behavior while certainly affected by what the teacher thinks 
and does, are ' the, direct precursors of their classroom behaviors. Thus, 'we 
believe, the impact of teachers' use of power in ' the -classroom on student 
learning is mediated by the students' perceptions of that power use. 

While future research should continue to examine the^ relationship between 
teachers' perceptions of their power usage and student learning, we believe the 
higher and mora^' meaningful associations will be found between istudent percep- 
cions'of teacher power and their owri learning. .Future research in this, prog j: am 
wiil directly *test this beli6f.l ' * . . 
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Table 1 



Alpha Reliability Estimates 



Teacher San»ple 



Student Sample 



Coercive 

Reward 

Legitimate 

Referent 

Expert 



.99 
.'98 
.98 
.97 
.98 



.97 
.97 . 
.98. 
.97. 
.97 



Table 2 ' 
Simple Statistics, t-tests, and Correlations for All Measures 



Measure 



Tea£her . Sami)le Student Sample X 
X -SD X.. Sb Difference 



PPM 



RPM 



Coercive 


17.1 ' 


9.5 


17.0 


8.7 


.1 


.13* 


.46*** 


Reward 


26.3 


7.5 • 


22.5 


6.5 


3.8 


5.21*** 


.16* 


Legitimate 


23.7 


9.3 


22.9 


6.5 


.8 




.21* 


Referent_ 


26.0 


6.9 


23.3 


7.3 


2.7 


^3.70*** 


.17* 


Expert 


29.3 


5.6 


24.6 


7.1 


4.7 


. 7.34*** 


,22* 


i 

Coercive 


' 13.1 


15.7 


16.8 


15.4 


-3.7 


2.65*^ 


.37*** 


Reward 


18.6 


14.6 


19.2 


12.6 


- .6 


.45 


.25** 


Legitimate 


16.2 


14 .'6 


16.4 


11.3. - 


.2 


.14 


.06 


Referent 


20.4 


14.9 


21.9 


15.3 


-1.-5 


1.04 


.29*** 


Expert 


' 31.3 


18.9 


26.0 


17.1 


5.3 


^.03** 


.27** 

















* p < .05 
** p < .01 
*** p < .001 



" ^ Table 3 ■ . . 

♦ » - 

C„„,Utlon.Co.ffiae„ts lor 

PPM Data and RPM Data 



PPM 
Measure 



/-*V*ariate 1 
Jeacher Student 



Variate- 2 
Teacher Student 



Variate 3 
Teaclier Student 



Cot reive 
Reward , 
Legitimate 
Re f ferent 
Expern 



.90 
.12 
.56 
.09 
.20 



.92 
.13 
.61 
-.47 
.03 



-.06 
-.32 
> -.10 
-.41 
-68 



.07 
-.34 
-.12, 
-.19 

.93 



-.01 
.75 
.05 
-.60 
-.03 



-.19 
.44 
-.19 
-.46 
-.06 



RPM , 
Measure 



Coerc ive 

Reward 

Legitimate 

Referent 

Expert 



Variate 1 
Teacher Student 



.79 
.24 
.30 
.61 
.23 



.75 
-.51 

.06 
-.69 

.28 



variate 2 
Teacher Student 



.36 
.61 
.24 
-.35 
-.77 

•1^— 



.42 

.75 
« .35 
-.45 
^-.60 



■y 




■ r 



14 



1 



9 



